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Abstract 


Creating artwork that embraces the constructs of social action art therapy has been shown to 
positively impact community values, identity formation and offers beneficial outcomes for those in 
and outside of marginalized communities. The present exploratory study included middle school 
aged participants (NV = 12) who were a part of a local after school program. They were assigned to 
one of two conditions — to make a community while actively thinking about fairness and equality or 
not. The Awareness of Privilege and Oppression Scale-2 (APOS-2) measure was used as a pre-post 
measure after art making within groups. It was hypothesized that participants who were actively 
thinking about fairness and equality would have an increase in their awareness of privilege and 
oppression. The results showed that there was not a statistically significant difference in the APOS- 
2 scores between conditions after thinking about fairness and equity in art making, however, when 
the two groups were not compared, the experimental condition showed a statistically significant 


increase in APOS-2 scores after making art. Further research on this topic is highly recommended. 


Keywords: community, youth, social action, privilege, oppression 
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Social Action Community Art Making and Self-Awareness: An Exploratory Study 


While self-awareness and self-understanding develop across the life span, it 1s particularly 
important during the middle school age (11-14). Erikson (1968) noted that those aspects of 


personality development are worked out through the lens of social interaction with one’s peer. 


It is important to acknowledge Descartes (2002) views regarding the issue of self-awareness 
and how it is impacted by external systems that stigmatize the perception of self. An example of 
this, he noted, 1s the documented effects of systematic oppression imposing over simplified ideas 
based on race, gender, or sexual orientation. Responding to this type of marginalization people 
centralize themselves within their communities in order to develop their own values, beliefs, and 
practices. Oppression, privilege, and power define one’s identity based on unequal hierarchy 
further impacting the development of self-awareness. Ehrke et al. (2020) explored the awareness of 
in-group privilege in diversity training. Those exercises were developed to test whether raising 
awareness of privilege can improve group attitudes. Participants (122) were recruited from social- 
psychology courses. There were 81 women and 31 men. The training group consisted of (n = 58) 


and the control group were (n = 54). 


The privilege-awareness training was conducted over a 6-week period starting during session 
four of the psychology course. After pre-measure distribution, the 90-minute training consisted of 
three parts: (1) an experience-based simulation, (2) introduction to the Matrix of Privilege and 
Oppression (Adams et al., 2007), and (3) learning how privilege/oppression systems may be 
changed. Results based in significance testing showed that privilege-awareness training increases 
privilege awareness with participants significantly more aware of in-group privilege one week after 
training F' (1,110) = 38.53, p = .001, np2 =.26. Control-group participants on the other hand were 


not found to be more aware of privilege. This study supports the notion that awareness of in-group 
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privilege was increased with training, stressing the need for privilege-awareness interventions. This 
form of training provides the evidentiary support needed to address privilege and power constructs 


with middle school-aged youth as it relates to the development of self-awareness. 


McClellan et al. (2019) developed the Awareness of Privilege and Oppression Scale-2 (APOS- 
2). McClellan and his colleagues found that although there were many measures learned within 
multicultural education that centered on critical consciousness, none focused on the full range of 
identity development, especially social identity development. Given the need to combine 
approaches or measures, the APOS-2 was created as a multicultural education tool that binds critical 
consciousness and the construct of privilege and oppression in order to examine the social structures 


that perpetuate oppression (McClellan et al, 2019). 


Self-awareness development in the context of societal influences is the foundational construct 
of social action. Social action or social action theory was founded by Max Weber (1947) and (who 
described it as) a means for social improvement whereby individuals come together to improve their 
lives and repair issues of importance in their communities. Rooted in practical action, the theory 
focuses on the service of individuals for the greater good of society. Different from structural 
theorists, social action theory posits that individuals are not limited by their lack of social status; 
rather, 1t is the manner of active interaction and conscious thought between people that can effect 
radical change (Weber, 1947). Ewart (1991) also noted that the social action model emphasizes the 
role of social context in sustaining routines or habits and providing a structure linking self-change 
processes to interpersonal environments; determining social and environmental impacts that permit 
or require personal change. Social action, as it relates to multicultural education and youth, is 
important as it helps young people develop a level of social awareness and ultimately it provides a 


discourse regarding equity-oriented theoretical frameworks and culturally responsive education 
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(Cho, 2017). 


Art making can be used to address issues of identity, privilege, and systemic oppression, 
especially when it 1s created in a group context. Social action art therapy focuses on the use of art 
making to address social and community issues. Having established that art making rooted in a 
social justice/social action framework is integral ins expressing values across cultures within the 
larger community and also serve to foster individual self-development. The act of creating together 


allows a community to accept the idea of art as healing (Kapitan, 2008). 


Similarly, the theoretical framework of art therapy for social justice begins with developing 
an understanding of diversity and what it means to be inclusive within multiculturalism (Talwar, 
2019). By examining systems of power, therapists are able to classify and define social differences 
based on race, class, and gender, and in turn avoid replicating harmful systems of power and 
privilege within sessions. Central to understanding power and privilege is the construct of cultural 
humility, which 1s described as the ability to maintain an interpersonal stance that is other-oriented 
in relation to aspects of cultural identity that are most important to said person (Hook et al., 2013). 
The cultural humility approach to awareness encompasses three zones of growth: 1) where disbelief 
lives, and fears stop all action, 2) where excitement lives, action takes place, and 3) where fear 
lives, action is limited. By using this approach, self-awareness and understanding are fostered 
within cultural humility and serves as the basis for social change (Jackson, 2020). According to 


Jackson, cultural humility woven into art therapy can result in a unique approach to social justice. 


Art therapy is easily integrated into social justice models when art therapists are educated in 
understanding power and privilege. Ottemiller and Awais (2016) suggest that art therapists can 
benefit from embracing a position where the healing comes from a collaborative mindset and a 


desire to learn from others. Art therapy also expands its definition by creating a narrative that calls 
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for cultural sensitivity, social justice, and the encouragement of systemic change. In an effort to 
example the interface between social justice and art therapy, Ottemiller and Awais (2016) explored 
the importance of questioning privilege and power as an art therapist focused on strengthening 
community relationships. The art therapist also serves as an agent of change for often overlooked 
community issues such as inequal access to goods and services. The authors acknowledge that 
inherent societal power dynamics can set the tone for group work in clinical settings. Their model 
redefines the language and narrative that art therapists may bring into a community space in the 


context of power and privilege. 


Recent national events that highlight systemic racism have accelerated an interest in 
integrating social action within the field of art therapy. For example, Baker (2019) conducted 
research that brought attention to the need to strengthen building community bonds while 
simultaneously providing a voice for those striving for social justice and awareness. Results from 
her study compared levels of awareness when participants were assigned to either the social justice 
group or a weather group control. Findings showed that those who participated 1n social action art 
therapy gained an increased sense of belonging, suggesting the need for continuing education on 
awareness and social justice in order to dismantle the discord that non-social action conglomerates 
cannot benefit from the intersectionality of identity and the discussion of privilege and power. 
Similarly, Slayton (2012) emphasized the role that social action art therapy within the context of 
group therapy. She examined the therapeutic relationship and the art media used are discussed in 
relation to multicultural issues. Art, therapy, and social action are viewed as a system; every 


person’s ability to create offers sustenance to the system. 


While power and privilege are often a focus in a social justice framework, it is important to 


recognize that other marginalized and oppressed populations benefit from the intersectionality of art 
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therapy and social action. For example, homophobic bias is still prevalent within therapeutic fields 
(Hocoy, 2012). By reinforcing the oppressive structure of gender and sexuality, therapists may 
unknowingly play into societal injustice. Understanding these kinds of implicit biases and taking 
part in an action approach to art therapy prioritizes the experience of disenfranchised collectives and 


is in service of their specific needs (Brown, 1985). 


Regardless of the population focus, additional studies have examined the implications for 
which community art making 1s relevant 1n the field of art therapy. While previous studies focused 
on privileged in-group members, Reim-Ifrach and Miller (2016) examined the importance of 
community artmaking by creating peace poles as a social action art therapy directive for addressing 
compassion fatigue. This study had 30 participants, all-female, aged between 25-55. A pre-posttest 
was given including The Compassion Fatigue Self-Test (CFST) and The Psychological Stress 
Measure -9 (PSM-9). The social action activity consisted of canvas creation using a variety of 
materials including paint, markers and collage. A paired sample f-test was used, and results 
indicated that stress was significantly reduced (¢ (29) = 6.61, p < 0.001) and scores were 
significantly reduced (r= 0.81, p < 0.001). Additionally, anecdotal comments from participants 
suggested that self-awareness and art making for their community had beneficial impacts. These 
findings support the notion that artmaking for the greater good through social action can create 


positive change. 


Other studies have explored the impacts of group art making with children. Kim (2020) 
examined the effects of the open studio process (OSP) on middle school and high school students’ 
well-being in Korea. The researcher hypothesized that there would be an increase in the sense of 
well-being in both the middle and high school students, as well as the facilitating teachers. This 


study included 288 students; 186 girls and 102 boys aged 12 to 17 years. A pre and post-test design 
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was completed using the Korean Youth Self Report (K-SYR). The study consisted of training for 
the facilitating teachers as well as 7-week sessions for the experimental and control groups. 
Artmaking for the experimental group included the introduction and image OSP, drawing, painting, 
mask-making, and lantern making. The control group received regular classes. Data analysis 
showed that the differences between groups were not statistically significant, yet the areas of 
somatic complaints and DSM somatic problems did show improvement. Both middle and high 
school students reported positive responses to the OSP art making. While not a social-action 
oriented art making, this study did engage OSP which is highly egalitarian in its theory, thus 


aligning it more closely with social-action oriented art therapy. 


As well, further studies have shown the importance of group art therapy with middle 
schoolers. Spier (2010) explored group art therapy with eighth-grade students transitioning high 
school. This study’s main focus was the effectiveness of a group art therapy intervention to increase 
coping skills and decrease disruptive behaviors 1n a group of students at risk for poor transitions to 
high school. Six participants (2 girls and 4 boys) were recruited from a K-8 elementary school. Each 
participant attended the group art therapy sessions which took place over 4 consecutive weeks. Each 
session lasted between 45 to 60 minutes, beginning with a verbal check-in rated on a 10-point 
Likert-type scale. The Adolescent Coping Orientation for Problem Experiences (A-COPE) scale 
was administered and the post-intervention measure at the end of the eighth session. Results showed 
that the participants’ total A-COPE scores were compared and increased for 4 participants whereas 
scores decreased for 2. Results also showed that overall, 3 or more participants demonstrated 
greater positive change on six of the 14 sub-scale: increasing self-reliance, development of social 
support, solving family problems, avoiding problems, seeking spiritual support, and being 


humorous. The quantitative and qualitative analysis of the data supported the hypothesis that art 
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therapy in a group Setting in schools can benefit in the increase of coping skills and the decrease of 


disruptive behaviors in eighth-grade students. 


Expressive art forms other than the visual arts have been shown to have beneficial outcomes 
for youth in group and community settings. Wood et al. (2013) designed and evaluated the 
Discovering Relationships Using Music - Beliefs, Emotions, Attitudes, & Thoughts 
(DRUMBEAT), an afterschool drumming program that supports the development of self-esteem 
and social relationship skills. The Holyoake DRUMBEAT program, developed by Faulkner in 
2003, was created as an early intervention program to prevent and build resilience to drug and 
alcohol abuse. Faulker et al. (2010) discussed the importance of a social development program as a 
tool to engage students that have had to overcome traditional social exclusion. Over the years, the 
program combined musical expression and Cognitive Behavioral Therapy (CBT) in order to 
increase levels of self-esteem and social relationships. In this study, the program was conducted 
over a ten-week period. A total of 19 schools were involved in the evaluation, with each school’s 
participants ranging from nine to twenty-seven, making a total of 180 youth across all schools. All 
participants filled out a Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale (RSES) pre and post program. The findings 
showed that self-esteem and social relationship skills increased post-program with an average 
Rosenberg score of 20.61 for all participants (n = 179). This is an indication that other forms of 
expressive art and therapy may also offer positive outcomes. One can conclude that visual art 


therapy interventions as well as other forms of expressive art and therapy offer positive outcomes. 


The idea of a supportive community has been shown to be of value for children’s 
development (Markus et al., 1984). Further, pervasive instances of systemic oppression warrant 
further examination of marginalized children’s perception of power and privilege as a 


developmental concept that might be fostered in a positive manner through community art making. 
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The present proposed study will examine the use of community artmaking and its effect on self- 


awareness of privilege and oppression in middle school-aged children. 


For this present exploratory study, it is hypothesized that those who participate in 
community art making focused on constructs of power and privilege, which joins individual pieces 
into a whole and is then exhibited, will demonstrate an increased awareness of self within the 
community. Changes will be measured by increases in the (APOS-2) scores. Additionally, the 
content of the artwork will be included in the discussion section to enhance the findings and create a 
greater understanding of the relationship between power, privilege, and self-awareness in the 


community. 


Method 


Participants 


Participants for this study (V=12) were all a part of a local after school program for middle 
school and high school aged youth. They were recruited using a flyer (Appendix A) that was handed 
out and by speaking to the staff of the program. The sample included a contrasting proportion of 
females (n = 5) to males (n = 7). Ethnicities varied among the participants with 50% of individuals 
having reports being Hispanic/Latinx, 30% African American, and 20% African American and 


Hispanic/Latinx. The sample age range was 11-14 years. 


Instruments 


Awareness of Privilege and Oppression Scale-2 (APOS-2) The Awareness of Privilege and 
Oppression Scale (APOS; McClellan et al.,2019) is a 26-item measure designed to evaluate an 
individual’s awareness of privilege and oppression. This measure has four subscales: (1) awareness 


of racism, (2) awareness of sexism, (3) awareness of classism, and (4) awareness of heterosexism. 
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Each statement is rated on a Likert-type scale ranging from | (strongly disagree) to 6 (strongly 
agree). The higher or lower the total score is a representation of the level of awareness on each of 


the four scales. 


Reliability of the 26-1tem measure resulted in the Cronbach’s alpha total score of .88. Each 
subscale demonstrated sufficient internal consistency with the largest proportion being awareness of 
classism (X= .82). The evaluation of the relationship between the APOS-2 and the Everyday 
Multicultural Competencies/ Revised Scale of Ethnocultural Empathy (EMC/RSEE) (Mallinckrodt 
et al., 2014) showed correlations between each scales’ scores. This evidence supported the claim of 
convergent validity. Deferentially, the subscales of the EMC/RSEE that did not show correlations 
with the APOS-2 provided evidence supporting the claim of discriminant validity (McClellan et al., 


2019). 


Materials 


Each participant was provided with one 24 in. x 12 in. (60.96 cm x 30.48 cm) sheet of white 
craft paper, Crayola™ Washable Watercolors, individual Crayola™ colored pencils, Crayola™ 
Washable Markers, and Crayola™ Crayons including 12 colors: Black, white, orange, yellow, pink, 
red, blue, green, purple, brown, light blue, and light green. Crayola™ Colors of the World Crayons 
was also be provided for skin tone representation. Participants were also provided with scissors, 
Elmer’s™ glue, colored construction paper, magazines, one 4 in. x 7 in. (10.16 cm x 17.78 cm) 
sheet of mini flowers, one pack of Wilton Black Dot Letter Stickers 4 in. x8.5 in. (10.16 cm x 21.59 


cm) and one Paper Mate Pink Pearl Eraser™. 


Procedure 


Two groups were held in the gymnasium of the afterschool program. Each group had six 
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people, with random assignment to one of the two conditions: either actively thinking about fairness 
and equality while creating a community (social action message; n = 6), or just creating a 


community (n = 6). Once given their task, each group completed their condition. 


Parents were provided with informed consent forms (Appendix B) to complete at least two 
weeks prior to the scheduled study. Upon collecting parental permission to participate in the study, 
students’ participants completed an assent form (Appendix C), an image release form (Appendix E), 
and the Awareness of Privilege and Oppression Scale (APOS-2) as a pre-test. Materials were passed 
out and directions were given to each group as to how to fill out the APOS-2 pre-test. The 
researcher stated to them, “Please read each statement and indicate how much you agree or disagree 


with a statement by placing a check mark in one of the boxes in the adjacent rows.” 


After the first forms were collected, both groups were asked to use the materials provided and 
were given their conditional prompts. The experimental group was prompted, “Using the art 
materials provided for you, imagine a community where all people could get what they needed to 
always be healthy and safe, and all people felt their voices were equally heard. What would that 
community look like?” while the control group was prompted, “Please create a community.” Both 
groups were given 30 minutes to create their communities. It was encouraged to both groups to 


engage with their peers quietly, but to not interfere with each other’s work. 


At the conclusion of the art making, the APOS-2 was administered as a post-test, and the 
artwork was photographed by the researcher. The participants were encouraged to put their pieces 
together to witness the individual communities as a whole. The measures were pre-coded as well. 
Finally, a debriefing form (Appendix D) and demographic form (Appendix E) were given to the 


participants, and the researcher debriefed them as to the purpose of the study. 
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Results 


Before conducting data analysis, the assumption of homogeneity of variance was tested 
using Leven’s test of equality variances. The result shown in Table | indicated the assumption of 


the null hypothesis of equality of variance in the pretest was met (p = 0.454). 


An independent sample t-test was conducted to compare the awareness of privilege and 
oppression between the experimental and control conditions shown in Table 2. There was not a 
statistically significant difference in Awareness of Privilege and Oppression Scale 2 (APOS-2) 
scores between the experimental condition (MV = 80.66; SD = 4.50) and the control condition (M = 
80.33; SD = 8.89); t(10) = .082, p = 0.93) in the post-test. The results suggest that participants who 
actively think about fairness and equality in art making do not show a statistically significant 
change in their awareness that is greater than those who are only thinking about art making. As a 


result, the study hypothesis 1s rejected. 


A paired sample t-test was conducted to compare APOS-2 scores before and after art 
making within each condition shown in Table 3. There was a significant increase 1n scores of the 
APOS-2 in the experimental condition from pretest (M = 75.83, SD = 4.83) to posttest (/ =80.66, 
SD = 4.50); t(5)= -3.86, p = 0.012). There was not a significant difference in scores of APOS-2 
between pretest (/ = 77.33, SD = 5.98), and posttest (MW = 80.33, SD = 8.89); #(5) =-1.41, p= 
0.215) in the control condition (Table 3). Therefore, when the two groups are not compared, the 
experimental group shows a statistically significant increase in APOS-2 scores after making art. 


These results support the notion of within group change, although not hypothesized. 
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Discussion 


The primary purpose of the present research study was to examine the impact of art therapy in the 
context of social action community art making and self-awareness. The study included the use of an 
instrument designed to calculate the awareness of privilege and oppression pre and post artmaking. 
The results of this study did not support the hypothesis as there was no statistically significant 
difference between the two conditions in the post-test. However, the results indicated that within the 
experimental condition when there is no comparison between the two conditions, participants who 
visualize fair and equal communities before making art would experience a statistically significant 


increase of awareness in the post-test. 


These results may be due to inconsistencies within the sample size for between group 
statistics. If the sample size were larger, then there could have been a significant difference between 
conditions. This is supported by the a priori power analysis that notes if the desired power and 
effect size are 0.80 and 0.48, respectively, with a P-value of 0.05, at least 35 participants are needed 
in each group. As a result, it is suggested that future research use a larger sample size. For this 
reason, results are not generalizable; the benefit of this research is exploratory 1n nature and an 
exercise in refining a procedure that can be easily replicated (outside of pandemic restrictions) with 
a larger sample size. The lack of difference between conditions may also be due to the 
developmental stage of the participants, as middle school youth may not yet have fully defined 
identities. The developing sense of self in this age group might influence perceptions of self- 


awareness, thereby impacting the impact of different experimental conditions. 


Observations of participant behavior and examination of the art products may also provide 
some useful information about the value of social action community art making. During the 


artmaking process, for example, it appeared that participants in both the experimental and control 
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eroup were engaged in creating their own community. Bearing witness to this engagement 
supported the idea that art making results in a sense of gratification. Within-groups, dynamics 
seemed to differ dependent on the condition. Those in the experimental group exhibited more of a 
sense of community. They maintained open conversations with each other, had positive affect, and 
engaged more with the researcher. This might explain why participants in the experimental 
condition showed a statistically significant increase in awareness 1n the post-test. In contrast to the 
experimental condition, those in the control group, while maintained a positive affect, offered less 
verbal communication and did not engage to any notable degree with the researcher or their peers. 
This might be the reason that there were no significant differences in the post-test within the control 
condition. The overall group dynamic appeared rooted in an existing relationship with one another, 
which provided a peaceful comradery among both groups. Previous literature by Spier (2010) 
supports the positive change in affect and community gathering, given the increase in social 
development that resulted when examining pre and post scores from their middle school aged 
population. Overall, there was an initial reluctance to create art, as 1s often observed in group art 


making, but that hesitance seemed to disappear once they began drawing. 


Even though all participants were provided with variety of materials that included glue, 
construction paper, and stickers, a majority of the participants chose to use markers and colored 
pencils. Markers and pencils offer more control over line quality and a greater capacity for personal 
expression than construction paper and stickers, which could be evidence of a need for participants 
to create artwork that is more individualized. Alternately, the material choice could be related to the 


disordered setting, limited time frame, or other extraneous factors. 


The artwork created by the experimental group showcased some notable trends and themes, 


including: 1) representations of equality, 2) advocation for inclusion, 3) access to community 
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resources, and 4) relational elements. Figure 1, created by the experimental group, provided 
examples of these themes represented within the larger composition. For example, at least half of 
the group represented a family or community of animals, and descriptive words were used such as 


99 66 


“similar,” “same,” and “equality.” Additionally, each participant in the experimental group used a 
wide range of color variation which included both primary and secondary color palettes, with pink, 
red and orange highly showcased. Art from this groups also incorporated references to nature, 
suggesting themes of growth and sustenance. One participant, claimed, “My community has to have 
all the things, because everyone needs to be able to live and thrive.” Themes of growth, thriving, 
living, and nature are all important elements of a healthy community. As Baker (2019) has 
mentioned, a healthy community is one that continues to strengthen and build bonds, and while art 


is provisional and everchanging, there is a lasting impact on a community’s internal relationships 


and outward presence. 


Artwork created by the control group appeared to have differing trends and themes, 
including: 1) isolation, 2) less relational elements, and 3) an overall sense of being unfinished. As 
shown in Figure 2, the majority of images show isolated buildings or people, with little interaction 
between elements. Overall, the images have more empty space in the composition and less detail, 
and a lack tonal variety, demonstrating an unfinished quality. Similar to the tone of the artwork, 
participant behavior also seemed less connected to the work and to each other with little 
conversation about the art or artistic process, suggesting less group cohesion compared to the 


experimental group. 


In addition to a larger sample, future research might involve an older population of youth 
with more established identities and ideology about social justice issues. As well, it would be 


compelling to distinguish whether or not art material variation would allow for more eccentric and 
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imaginative configurations. In addition to utilizing varying populations, future research might also 
find it helpful to transition this research from a short-term qualitative study to a longitudinal study 
where the awareness of privilege and oppression 1s measured over a span of time to distinguish any 
patterns or differences that might arise from the first collection of data to the second collection of 


data. 


The limitations and constrictions placed upon this study due to COVID-19 led to difficulty 
within the recruitment process and conducting the study. Although the researcher was able to 
conduct in-person research, there remained challenges in keeping the focus and engaging the 
participants, there was limited time in which the researcher was allotted by the program, and 
multiple miscommunications about access to the space. Future researchers might find a different 
outcome if they were to conduct this study virtually and may look to explore the pros and cons of 


using a shared/communal space. 


In summary, participating in social action community art making could provide youth with 
the space and opportunity to showcase their voice, develop relational bonds, and could provide an 
ultimate sense of self and belonging. While more research seems warranted on this topic with 
marginalized and disenfranchised communities, it 1s important to continue interweaving social 
action and art therapy with all populations as many are impacted by systemic oppression and the 
privilege hierarchy. The image depicted in Figure 3 suggests that no matter the condition, views 


through different lenses provide a beautiful perspective of the whole community. 
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Table 1 
Levin’s Test of Equality of Variance 
Pre-test F Sig. t 


Equal Variances assumed .606 .454 -.477 


of 
10 


Sig. (2-tailed) 
.643 
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Table 2 


Independent Samples Test 


Post-test n Mean _ Std. Deviation  Post-test t df 
Experimental 6 80.66 4.50 Equal variance .082 10 
assumed 
Control 6 80.33 8.89 Equal variance 
assumed 


Note. Std. = Standard. 


Sig. 
140 
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Table 3 


Paired Samples Test 


Paired 1 Experimental 


n Mean _ Std. Dev. t df Sig. 
Pre-test 6 75.83 4.83 -3.86 5 012 
Post-test 6 80.66 4.50 


Paired 2 Control 
Pre-test 6 77.33 5.98 -1.419 $5 -2.15 
Post-test 6 80.33 8.89 
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Figure 1 


A Collage of Participant Responses to Creating a Community While Actively Imagining Fairness 
and Equality 
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Figure 2 


A Collage of Participant Responses to Creating a Community 
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Figure 3 


All Participant Responses to Social Action Community Art Making 
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Appendix A 


Recruitment Flyer 


ART THERAPY 
RESEARCH 
STUDY 


PVame A algeleariable(aglmeiac.diacaiailelelicmereglere)| 


melanie eyelal icy 
Participants must be 9-13 years old 


ONE HOUR SESSION - PARENTAL 
CONSENT NEEDED 


Phone: 860-622-1947 


Your particiption is greatly appreciated! 
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Appendix B 
Awareness of Privilege and Oppression Scale 


This scale is designed to measure your attitudes regarding different groups in the United States. 
Please read each item below and check the box that most-closely fits with your level of agreement 
for each item. Items are rated from Strongly Disagree to Strongly Agree. 


do1sesiq, A[SUO.NS 
so1sesiq ATUYSI[S 
saISV APYSI[S 


do1SPSIG 


1. Men should do less house cleaning than their female 
partners. 


2. People who have money are more likely to live 
longer than people who do not have much money. 


3. In many workplaces, some employees would have 
concerns about hiring a gay or lesbian employee 
rather than a heterosexual employee. 


4. African American political candidates are generally 
less likely to be accepted by White constituents in 
their districts. 


5. Women are better suited to stay at home to raise 
children than men. 


6. The stress associated with being poor can cause 
health problems. 


7. Teenagers who identify as gay or lesbian in school 
are at a greater risk for being physically assaulted 
than heterosexual teens. 


ge 
mn 
c@) 
om 


Oo] gajojo} go oo — 





8. Women are better suited as entry-level employees 
when compared to men. 
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Appendix C 
Parental Informed Consent Form 
Dear Parent/Guardian: 


My name is Alizae Wineglass, and I am a student at Albertus Magnus College in the Master of 
Arts in Art Therapy and Counseling Program. I am conducting a research study to look at the 
effect of creating art within a community on self-awareness. The purpose of this form 1s to 
provide you with information that will help you decide if you will give consent for your child to 
participate in this research. 


The purpose of this study 1s to prove that community art making can have a positive impact on a 
child’s awareness of themselves within the world. Your child will be asked to create their ideal 
community using a variety of art materials. Your child would be expected to participate in 1 
session, although a COVID-19 lock down will prompt two Google meet sessions. The main 
benefit of your child participating in this study is that they will be given an opportunity to create 
in a group with other students and build on the idea of community. 


If you agree to participate, your child will be one of thirty participants in this study. 


If you agree for your child to participate, he or she will be expected to take a pre and post survey, 
fill out a demographic form, and an image release form for photos of their work to be taken. 
Photographs will be taken after artmaking is complete and if done on Google meet, you will be 
asked to take photos of your child’s artwork and email them to the researcher (s). The art making 
will be performed in shared space in the presence of the researcher(s). The activity is expected to 
be 45 minutes long with time to share thoughts at the end. 


Your child’s responses will be anonymous. The results of this study may be used in reports, 
presentations or publications, but your child’s name will not be used. Your child’s participation 
in this study 1s voluntary. Your child may decline participation at any time. You may also 
withdraw your child from the study at any time; there will be no penalty. Likewise, if your child 
chooses not to participate or to withdraw from the study at any time, there will be no penalty. 


If you have questions about the study, please call me at 860-622-1947 or e-mail me at 
akwineglass@albertus.edu. If you have any questions about your child’s rights as a participant in 
this research or 1f you feel your child has been placed at risk, you can contact the IRB 
Coordinator Joshua Abreu at jabreul @albertus.edu, my art therapy advisor Lisa Furman, PhD, 
ATR-BC, LPC at lfurman@albertus.edu, or my psychology advisor Shivan Rezvan, Licensed 
Psychologist at srezvan(@albertus.edu. 
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By signing below, you are giving consent for your child to participate in the above study. Please 
check the option below that applies to you before signing: 

L] I give permission for my child to be audio/video taped. 

L] I do not give permission for my child to be audio/videotaped. 

Your child’s name: 

Parent’s name: 

Parent’s Signature: 


Date: 
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Appendix D 
Assent Form 


My name is Alizae Wineglass. I go to school at Albertus Magnus College. I am inviting you to 
participate in a research study about making art. Your parent(s) know we are talking with you 
about the study. This form will tell you about the study to help you decide whether or not you want 
to take part in it. 


If you decide to be in the study, I will ask you to create your ideal community and then weave it 
together with your fellow schoolmates. The activity will be 45 minutes, and you will receive your 
own art supplies. Pictures will be taken with consent after the art making is over. You will also be 
asked to fill out a few forms and a couple surveys. 


If you take part in this study you may learn something new you have yet to, or it may be an 
opportunity to bond with schoolmates. 


I do not expect anything bad to happen to you, but some kids may get tired or bored. If you become 
tired, let me know and we will take a break. 


If you decide to be in the study, I will not tell anyone else how you respond or act as part of the 
study. Even if your parents or teachers ask, I will not tell them about what you say or do in the 
study. The choice is yours. No one will get angry or upset if you don’t want to do this. And you 
can change your mind anytime if you decide you don’t want to be in the study anymore. 


If you have questions about the study, you can ask me now or anytime during the study. You can 
also call me at 860-622-1947 or e-mail me at akwineglass@albertus.edu.If you have any 
questions about your rights as a participant in this research or 1f you feel you have been placed at 
risk, you can contact the IRB Coordinator Joshua Abreu_at jabreul @albertus.edu, my art therapy 
advisor Lisa Furman, PhD, ART-BC, LPC at lfurman@albertus.edu, or my psychology advisor 
Shiva Rezvan, Licensed Psychologist at srezvan(@albertus.edu. 


You will receive a copy of this form for your records. 

Signing below means that you have read this form and that you are willing to be in this study: 
Name of the Participant (Write your name here): 

Signature of the Particpant (Sign your name here): 


Date: 
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Appendix E 
Image Release Form 


I understand that my artwork is my property. No personal information will be associated with the 
drawing. All personal and identifying information will remain confidential. 


Please check off your preference on this sheet 


__ TL agree that downloaded images of my artwork can be used for educational purposes including 
publications, presentations at professional conferences, or for training purposes 


___ TL agree that downloaded images of my artwork can be used for educational purposes including 
presentations at professional conferences or for training purposes, but not for publications 


___ L agree that downloaded images of my artwork can be used for training purposes 


___ I do not give permission for my artwork to be used for any of the above purposes 


I hereby give consent as noted above for use of my artwork. 


Name (please print) Date 


Signature 


____ T have received a copy of the informed consent form for my own record. 
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Appendix F 


Demographic Form 


Please do not write your name on this form. All demographic information will be kept 


confidential and will be used to help understand patterns in different communities of surveyed 
participants. 


1. How old are you? 
2. What gender do you identify as? (Check all that apply) 


oO Male O Self- described: 

oO Female O Preferred not to answer 
oO Nonbinary 

3. How do you currently identify your sexual orientation? 

O Straight/ heterosexual 

O Bisexual 

oO Pansexual 

oO Gay or lesbian 

O Queer 

O Questioning 

O Self-described: 

4. How would you identify your race? (Check all that apply) 

oO Black/African American o Asian or Pacific Islander 
oO American Indian or Alaska Native 4 Caucasian/White 

5. How would you identify your ethnicity? 

Oo LatinX/ Hispanic 

O Not LatinX/ Non-hispanic 

6. What grade are you in? 

7. Do you live with your parent(s)? YES or NO (circle one) 


If no, who do you live with? 
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Appendix G 
Debriefing Form 


This study was conducted to investigate the effect of community art-making on the self- 
awareness of children aged 9-13. The self-report measure completed in this session were aimed 
to look at the participant’s knowledge of privilege and oppression. 


For the legitimacy of this study, it is important that you do not disclose or discuss the 
goal of this study with future potential participants. If participants were to have knowledge of 
this study, it may alter the results. 


If you would like to learn more about the field of art therapy, please see: 


Malchiodi, C.A. (Ed.) (2012) Art therapy materials, media, and methods. In C.A. 
Malchiodi, 


Handbook of Art Therapy (2nd ed.). New York, NY: Guilford Press. 


If you would like to know the results of the study, when it’s over, please provide the following 
contact information. 


Phone number: 


Email address: 


